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Job opportunities created by Maine's increased in- 
dustrial activity have heightened the interest of former 
Maine workers in returning to their native state. We 
have not yet reached the point where we are scraping 
the bottom of the barrel to find workers for new and ex- 
panding industries, but jobs are becoming more plentiful 
and some demands for professional and skilled labor are 
difficult to fill immediately. 




If economic gains continue at the present rate Ft is pos- 
sible to foresee the turning of the tide of out-migration 
of young workers which has characterized Maine for many 
years. 

In the spring of 1966 three state agencies cooperated 
in a "Back to Maine" campaign wherein this Department 
prepared scripts from which former Governor Reed made 
tapes for broadcasting from Massachusetts radio stations 
to inform former Mainers of the improvement in employ- 
ment opportunities here. ^ 

There were 700 responses, to which the Maine Employ- 
ment Security Commission replied with information con- 
cerning jobs available in the state. Queries have con- 
tinued to come to MESC from out of state at the rate of 
25 to 30 per week. 



There is no information available to indicate how many 
workers returned to Maine as a result of this campaign, 
and I do not believe that the response was sufficient to 
indicate a definite trend at this time. But I do think that 
the campaign proved that former Mainers, and others, 
are interested in working and living in Maine. 

The curve which represents Maine's economic progress 
has thrust upward with each passing year of the I960's. 
Substantial industrial expansions and modernizations and 
new plants have come to all of Maine's 16 counties. The 
average insured unemployment rate plummeted from 7.2 
in I960 to 2.7 in 1966. And Maine personal income for 
the first two months of this year was 9.3 per cent higher 
than in the same 1966 period, almost 2 per cent higher 
than the national average gain. 

Coupled with the opportunities for pleasant living which 
Maine offers these indicators, if they continue to point 
in the same direction, can be relied upon to start the 
trend "Back to Maine", 




Standish K. Bachman, 
Commissioner, 

Department of Economic Development 




Steel, wood, aluminum, fiberglass or canvas — you name 
it and a Maine yard will build you a first class boat of it. 
Maine boatbuilders should be expert at turning out boats 
for work, war or fun. They've been doing it longer than 
anyone else in America. 

The first sea going vessel built by Englishmen on the 
North American continent was launched from the banks 
of the Kennebec River. She was a pinnace of 50 tons, 
30 feet long, and she made several crossings between 
the Popham Colony where she was built, and England. 
She was christened the VIRGINIA, to honor an English 
queen. More than 4000 vessels, wood and steel, have 
been built on the Kennebec since that pinnace was 
launched in 1607. 

Today you can get just about any kind of craft built 
or repaired in a Maine yard, from a warship to a yacht 
to a canoe. More than 70 expert Maine boatbuilders 
pay an annual wage of almost 70 million dollars to some- 
thing over 10,000 skilled workers who create a product 
value in excess of $40,000,000, not including the sub- 
marines built and repaired at the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard in Kittery. 

A noteworthy tribute was accorded present day practi- 
tioners of the Maine shipbuilding tradition recently when 
a Maine yard was commissioned to build a replica of one 
of the most famous yachts that ever raced to victory. 

The original AMERICA, as everyone knows, was the 
racing schooner that outsailed the English yacht fleet in 
185! and brought the Queen's Cup to the United States, 
where it's been successfully defended 19 times. This sum- 
mer an Australian 12 meter yacht will strive to regain the 
cup for Britain in a regatta to be held off Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

And the Maine-built replica of the famous old AMER- 
ICA that started it all will be there, a nostalgic spectator, 
cheering her countrymen on. 

The new AMERICA, 1 10 feet and some inches long, 
was launched into the Damariscotta River May 3 of this 
year. Her estimated cost is $750,000. The owner, R. J. 
Schaefer, president of the F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Com- 




TOP LEFT TO RIGHT 

Cruiser ready for launching at Hodgdon Brothers 
boatyard. 

The new AMERICA launching at Goudy & Stevens 
boatyard. 

The ship EL CAPITAN, Bath-built in 1873. 
Frigate on the ways at Bath Iron Works. 
Harvey F. Gamage is building the HERO. 
HERO is heavily planked, for Antarctic service. 



pany, declared that he chose the Soudy and Stevens 
Shipyard at East Boothbay as builder because he felt that 
"they are one of the best fitted for the job". 

While yacht racing history was being commemorated 
on the west bank of the Damariscotta, history of a dif- 
ferent style was in the making in the huge main shed of 
Harvey F. Gamage, Shipbuilder, Inc., in South Bristol, 
within sight, just across the river. 

The HERO is taking shape along the lines of a deep 
water trawler, with white oak frames and double planking 
of the same tough Maine wood. About 15 feet longer 
than the AMERICA, she'll be assigned next year by the 
National Science Foundation to oceanographic work in 
an area where crushing ice abounds and bitter winds of 
100 miles an hour are not uncommon — The Antarctic. 
Her designers drew heavily upon lessons learned from 
Admiral Donald B. MacMillan's schooner BOWDOIN, an- 



other Maine-built vessel, which made several exploratory 
voyages to the Arctic. 

Said Captain John D. Crowell, special projects officer 
for NSF, a part-time Mainer, himself, for more than 30 
years, "Maine is the only place in the United States where 
a vessel of this type could be built". 

The sea was Maine's first highway, and Maine always 
has been sea minded. John Winter established a ship- 
yard on Richmond Island in 1631 and there's scarcely a 
town on the Maine coast and its tidal rivers which hasn't 
at some time since boasted at least one shipyard. One- 
third of the total tonnage registered in the United States 
in 1812 was Maine-built, and for nearly half a century 
thereafter this state led all others in the tonnage of ships 
built. 

Shipbuilding was Maine's most important industry. 
One-fifth the state's population followed the sea, and 
many of its large family fortunes came from there. In 
I860 seven hundred and fifty-nine Mainers were masters 
of full-rigged ships. 

The stately homes they built are at once their memorial 
and their legacy to the charming coastal and river towns 
of Maine today. 

Steam and Steel and diesel power ended an era when 
they vanquished the tall sailing ships from the sea lanes, 
but Maine has held to her shipbuilding tradition. 

The Bath iron Works, organized in 1884 to build 
wooden ships, saw the storm clouds on the horizon and 
became the first Maine yard to turn to steel construction. 
In 1890 the Yard was awarded contracts for two steel 
gunboats, the MACHIAS and the CASTINE, and it has 
remained an important builder of naval vessels as well as 
steel fishing, cargo and pleasure craft, ever since. Work- 
ing the clock around seven days a week, Bath launched 
86 destroyers during World War II, and is still turning 
out vessels for the United States Navy. 

A huge facility was installed on Casco Bay in South 
Portland, where the Todd Shipbuilding Corporation 
launched 274 ten-thousand-ton cargo ships for the war 
needs of Great Britain and the United States. 

The Maine men — and women — who almost overnight 



learned to be shipfitters and welders have long since laid 
down their clamps and their torches. What was the 
South Portland Shipyard now is occupied by diverse in- 
dustries which are grateful for the privilege of employing 
these loyal and versatile workers. 

The first submarine constructed by the U. S. Navy was 
launched in 1917 at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard lo- 
cated in Kittery, Maine. It marked a transition from the 
building of surface war vessels which began in this yard 
in 1815 to specialization in the design and construction 
of undersea craft. 

About one-half the U. S. submarines that took part in 
World War II were designed here, and 75 were Kittery- 
built during that war. In 1956 the Kittery facility was 
the first naval shipyard to build an atomic submarine, 
the USS SWORDFISH. A sister ship, the SEA DRAGON, 
traversed the Northwest Passage under polar ice, a feat 
which had been dreamed of by mariners for generations. 
A Polaris Missile submarine, the USS ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN, was completed at Kittery in 1961. 

But the illustrious days of this famous naval shipyard 
are numbered. Word has been passed of the Govern- 
ment's intention to close it. 

So thus have Maine men and Maine ships earned their 
proud station in the maritime history of their country — 
in war and in peace. 

Meanwhile, the state which calls itself "Vacationland" 
has earned an equally high regard for the integrity of its 
modern pleasure and work boats. 

You'll find Maine-built power and sailing yachts, out- 
boards, canoes and work boats represented at the New 
York Boat Show and in the advertising pages of the na- 
tion's leading boating and commercial fishing publica- 
tions. Some of those builders are located in inland cities 
and towns, far from the sea. But they're Maine-built 
boats just the same. 

The man who owns a Maine-built boat 
holds title to something more than just 
a good hull of wood or metal or plastic 
— he holds membership in a proud tra- 
dition. 



VIRGINIA, first ship built on this continent. 





Next time you find a melt-in-your-mouth Maine lobster 
on your dinner plate, remember, it didn't crawl there all 
by itself. It had to be caught first — caught by a Maine 
lobster fisherman, one of a very special breed of men. 

It may be that a successful lobster fisherman is born, 
not made. He must have the "feel" for it in addition to 
the courage, the determination, the knowledge and the 
skill. He must have a sixth sense which tells him where 



out a fisherman by smashing his traps to kindling or 
tumbling them together in a giant snarl of laths and warp, 
toggles and buoys. Sometimes they orphan his children. 

Actually, each day brings with it its own risks. Wooden 
boats and gasoline can explode and burn. A moment's 
carelessness, and a fisherman can find his foot caught 
in a loop of warp as his trap goes overboard. When 
this happens, the chances are better than good that he 
will follow his traps to the bottom of the sea. At any 
time an engine can fail along a lonely stretch of coast. 
And who can guarantee how long it will be before rescue 



comes ! 




"The Lobsterman", sculptured by Victor Kahili. 

to set his traps, how to rig them, what bait to use and 
when to move them. 

A lobsterman cannot allow himself to be easily dis- 
couraged. If today's catch is poor he must be able to 
tell himself that tomorrow he'll hit the jackpot. 

While it undoubtedly helps to be a "born" lobster 
fisherman, this does not make the life any easier. It still 
boils down to one man and one small boat against the 
forces of Nature. And Nature has quite a bag of tricks. 
She can make lobsters unaccountably plentiful or scarce. 
During Maine winters Nature can be especially ingenious 
in the ways she uses cold, locking boats into their har- 
bors with ice, producing a bone-chilling vapor which turns 
the ocean's surface into a blind world of swirling white, 
making decks as treacherous as a skating rink and good 
Manila or nylon lines as stiff as crowbars. 

Nature's ace-in-the-hole is the storm, with all of its 
awesome variations. Storms can and frequently do wipe 



BKlillilD OF MAN 



Finally, the plain hard work must be added to the daily 
risk. Horsing and handling, emptying and baiting, mov- 
ing and resetting from 200 to 500 traps a day is no work 
for a weakling, even with modern power-driven hauling 
mechanisms. And before he goes home he must sell his 
catch, fill his bait tubs and refuel his tanks for the next 
day's hauling, which begins at daylight. 

But the work afloat is only half the story. 

Ashore, the Maine lobsterman occupies his "leisure" 
building and rigging new traps and repairing old ones. 
He, and probably his wife, knit twine pot heads and bait 
bags for the traps. He paints, caulks and does much of 
the repair work on his boat and engine, paints his buoys 
with his own private color code and brands his gear with 
his license number, while he's resting. 

But it's a healthy existence, if you are tough enough 
to survive, and it's not unusual to find a Maine lobster- 
man still active long after he's passed the age of eighty. 
Yes, there are men in Maine who wouldn't spend their 
lives any other way than as a lobster fisherman. But 
make no mistake — it takes a very special breed. 

Last year 5613 of them paid $10 apiece for a license 
to fish for lobsters in Maine waters. They caught 
19,915,816 pounds and sold them to 321 licensed whole- 
salers for $14,904,498. 

They fished inshore, some of them, from peapods and 
outboard motor-powered skiffs while the real professionals 
ventured far out on the winter sea with sleek 45-footers 
costing as much as $20,000. Their boats, for the most 
part, are wood framed and planked and their power com- 
monly consists of a used automobile engine converted 
for marine use. The little triangle of sail you see on 
some lobster boats helps to steady them in rough seas 
and to keep the bow into the wind when hauling traps. 

There have been innovations in lobster traps through 
the years but most Maine lobstermen stick to the fime- 



honored oak bows and sills and spruce laths. A trap, 
with rigging, costs somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$8.00, plus the time spent in assembly. It may be lost 
the first day out or it may survive the marine borers, the 
kelp, the rot, the storms and the propellers of pleasure 
craft for three or four years, with repairs and rigging 
replacement about every year. 

Traps are fished offshore in the winter in water per- 
haps 30 or 40 fathoms deep. Summer fishing is in more 



by George H. Taylor 

Director of Public Relations and Markefing 
Maine Department of Sea and Shore Fisheries 




shallow water, inshore, because that's where the active 
lobsters are at that time. 

Most common baits are herring and "racks", the re- 
mains of redfish after the fillets have been removed. The 
sale of bait to lobster dealers is a profitable sideline for 
fish processing plants. The lobsterman customarily buys 
his bait, his fuel and his gear from the dealer who buys 
his lobsters. 

Do lobster fishermen get rich? 

Not so's you'd notice it. 

A good Maine lobsterman who knows his business and 
who is endowed with the will and the stamina to work 
hard at it can make a very good living indeed. He can 
own his boat and gear and his home and a car, free and 
clear. He can educate his children and lay by enough 
to take care of him when the years combine with arthritis, 
the industrial disease hazard of the wintry sea, to retire 
him to the shore. 

However, not all Maine lobster fishermen qualify as 
professionals. It has been estimated that not more than 
60 per cent of Maine's license holders derive the major 
portion of their livelihood from lobster fishing. But this 
is just an estimate and, like everything else related to 
fishing it can, and probably will be argued. 

Lobstering is a good life for those who like it, but it 
is far from being an easy way to make a living. Nor is 
it recommended as a way to get rich quick. About 900 
hopefuls buy their first licenses every year, only to quit 
when they learn the hard way that lobstering isn't as easy 
or as profitable as it looks to be. 

The man who can become a successful Maine lobster 
fisherman has qualified himself as a member of a very 




1. Lobster traps are piled nine tiers high at the public 
landing on Monhegan Island, awaiting the opening of 
the fishing season. 

2. The rising sun finds the Monhegan lobsterboats loaded 
with gear, ready to race for the fishing groujids. The 
island, 11 miles south of Port Clyde, is the only Maine 
area subject to a seasonal limit (January 1-June 25). 

3. The lobsterman's small sail helps to head his boat 
into the wind when he leaves the ivheel to haul his 
traps. 

(Sea and Shore Fisheries Dept. photos.) 
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N The bark "Lucy A. Nickels" was Maine-built in 1875, 

water color by E. G. Barlow. 
W The Casco Bay Lines ferry "Abenaki" passing Fort 

Gorges. 

SW Steamers carried freight and passengers on regular 
runs between Maine ports and Boston. 
S The "Mary Day", Camden, is one of several schooners 

offering Windjammer Cruises for vacationers. 
E Maine Maritime Academy training ship "State of 
Maine". 

SE A pair of frigates nearing completion at Bath Iron 
Works. 







The Land of Lakes and Ponds... 

of Rivers and 

"Some like it hot, some like it cold . . | ^ Wlf\ O 

Some prefer to cast for striped bass, some hold out I ^5 ^ ■ f i O 

for trout. Some maintain that cruising the coast of Maine j 
is an adventure in Paradise while others contend that 
a canoe on a wilderness stream or an outboard on an 
inland Maine lake is the magic carpet of transport to 
bliss. 

Maine, justly noted for its tolerance of other people's 
foibles, has generously arrayed an exorbitance of op- 
portunities for those who find pleasure upon, in, under 
or beside the water. An inkling of the joys which abound 
along Maine's 3500 mile Atlantic coastline is suggested 
elsewhere herein. Now let us dwell upon the delights 
which await those who vacation on one of Maine's 2500 
lakes and ponds or her 5000 rivers and streams. 

You don't have to be an adult to participate. 

If you're young enough you can fail in with the parade 
of some 20,000 happy children who come to spend the 
summer at one of the state's 200 boys and girls camps 
located, usually, upon a lake or pond. 

Maine boasts of being one of the first states to do 
something about the yearning of youngsters and parents 
to separate one from the other for a time. For almost 
a century Maine children's camps have bestowed recrea- 
tion, companionship, knowledge and health upon their 
charges and their alumni are among the state's most ac- 
tive boosters. The camps range in capacity from 50 to 
250 children each. 

The Campfire Girls organization was founded at the 
Luther Gulick Camp for girls on Sebago Lake 67 years 
ago. Another worthy youth organization, Maine Junior 
Guides, is a product of Maine children's summer camps. 

The birch bark canoe was the principal vehicle long, 
long before there were traffic lights in Maine. And the 
canoe still is the best means of transportation through 
some of Maine's most scenic hinterland. Maine-built 
canvas covered canoes have been famous for years and 
they're still being made, though some manufacturers are 
turning out plastic models now, as well. 

A Department of Economic Development publication, 
"Maine Canoeing" lists 27 popular canoe trips ranging 
from a jaunt of seven miles through Chain of Ponds to 
the St. John River trip of 201 miles, requiring three weeks. 

The best known Maine canoe voyage is the Allagash 
River trip of 145 miles, from Northeast Carry to St. 
Francis or R. Kent, up against the Canadian border, 
which can take as long as four weeks or until you weary 
of taking trout. There's white water on this one, which 



calls for the services of one of Maine's 2000 licensed 
guides. 

But there are many pleasant routes which the canoe- 
man of average competence can negotiate comfortably. 

A portion of this northern riverway recently has been 
named the Allagash Wilderness Waterway and placed 
under the administration of the State Park and Recreation 
Commission, to preserve its unique wilderness character. 
But it's still open for regulated public use. 

When the Great Plan was laid out for the lakes of 
Maine the Designer saw to it that there should be such 
a variety as to enable man to select one to exactly suit 
his fancy, from the I 17 square miles of Moosehead's clear, 
blue waters to the 65 that go under the name of Mud 
Pond. The number of people who enjoy the Maine lakes 
increases every year, but there's still room for more. 

inland water sports are growing in popularity. 

It's been estimated that there are somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 boats in Maine, about two- 
thirds of them in use on inland waters. Last year these 
included 42,000 craft with motors large enough to re- 
quire registration (more than 10 horse power), an in- 
crease of more than I I per cent over the previous year. 

It's difficult to estimate the number of out of state 
boats which cruise Maine waters every year. They come 
by sea and they come by flatcar, truck, trailer and on 
top of vacationers' automobiles. Boats registered in 
most other states are entitled to remain in Maine 90 
days without registering here, under reciprocal agree- 
ments. 

The Bureau of Watercraft Registration and Safety, 
which has administered the Maine boating laws since 
January 1964, has compiled some interesting data con- 
cerning Maine boats and boating: 




1. Water skiing on Bangeley Lake. 

2. Tranquility on the Saco River. 

3. Ready for a sail on Sebago Lake. 

1,. White water on the Allagash canoe trip. 

5. Songo River lock between Sebago and Long Lakes. 

6. Uncrowded Mooselookmeguntic Lake. 




While the number of plastic boats exceeded the num- 
ber of wooden craft registered in the United States for 
the first time last year, wood construction was an almost 
two to one favorite over any other material In Maine. In 
1966 47.2 per cent of boats registered here were made 
of wood; 25.2 per cent aluminum; 13.8 per cent plastic; 
one-half of one per cent steel. These proportions have 
remained constant during the past three years. 

More than 90 per cent of the boats registered in Maine 
are under 26 feet in length; 58.5 per cent are under 
16 feet. Eighty-three per cent are powered by outboard 
motors and 8 1 per cent are described by their owners as 
intended principally for recreational use. Many out of 
state owners register their boats in Maine, some from as 
far away as California, Rome and England. 

There's no justification for the man who does not ownj 
a boat to deny his family the thrill of skimming over a 
Maine lake . . . there are 3000 boats registered for 
rental. 
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No one man, alone, should attempt to describe the 
coastal islands of Maine. If justice is to be done and the 
full truth prevail a committee of specialists should be 
consulted, before ever a word is put to paper. 

Probably the committee would name for its chairman 
a Maine artist, as one accustomed to the contempla- 
tion of rare beauty. 

A member learned in gems might name the varying 
jades under whose colors the pines, the firs and the 
spruces parade across the pink and the gray granite is- 
lands and down to the golden sands. 

There must be a musician to record the fog horns' 
husky baritone and the bell buoys' carillon; the bagpiping 
of the gulls and the beat of restless breakers against 
patient headlands, while a perfumer distils the savor of 
spindrift and the redolence of the flats at ebb tide. 

There should be a historian to recount the stirring 
events of island occurrence during the early days of the 
colonies, and before and since; and above all a psycholo- 
gist to explain the peace of mind which comes with the 
deed to an island home. 

Meanwhile, awaiting the committee's report, we may 
concern ourselves with some of the means by which State 
of Mainers and their guests accomplish their comings 
and their goings to and from the Treasured Islands in 
summer and in winter, through sunshine and fog. 

The voters of Maine in 1957 authorized a bond issue 
of $2,500,000 to build four sea going passenger and ve- 
hicular ferries and the island and mainland terminals in 



Penobscot and Blue Hill Bays to service them. 

Thirty-one months later, in March of I960, the Maine 
State Ferry Service had replaced existing private and 
municipally operated services and was operating four 
ferries on regular schedules between the mainland city of 
Rockland and Vinalhaven and North Haven Islands, 13 
and I I miles at sea, respectively; Lincoinville and Isles- 
boro, 3 miles; Bass Harbor and Swan's Island, 6 miles, 
and Long Island Plantation, 7.5 miles. 

The steel vessels range from 90 to 120 feet in length, 
are diesel powered and manned by a captain, an en- 
gineer and two able seamen. Each can carry 125 pas- 
sengers and from 9 to 24 vehicles per trip. The largest 
trucks licensed to operate on Maine highways can be 
accommodated. 

Adult fares, one way, range from 55 cents for the 
25 minute crossing from Lincoinville to Islesboro to $ 1 .76 
for the one hour, 20 minute sail between Rockland and 
Vinalhaven. School children and commuters ride at re- 
duced rates. Automobile fares range from $2.00 to 
$6.50, truck and trailer fees from 75 cents to $32.50, 
according to size and destination. Special and emer- 
gency trips are available. 

Regular schedules vary from a half dozen round trips 
per day to the more distant islands during the summer 
to what amounts to a shuttle service between Lincoinville 
and Islesboro. Winter passages are less frequent. 

During July and August the traffic averages 8600 ve- 
hicles and 23,000 passengers per month, roughly four 



times the average for other months. Reservations are 
recommended during the summer months, especially for 
the transportation of vehicles. 

Utilization of the service has increased steadily, to a 
total of 160,235 passengers and 49,507 vehicles carried 
in 1966. Operating revenue for 1966 was $279,650, 
about one half the cost of providing the service. A 
special appropriation of $287,170 was required to help 
cover costs in 1966, including bond interest and principal 
payments of $170,092. 

So far as is known the year-round population of the 
five islands (approximately 2500 in I960) has not been 
appreciably increased by the service, although many 
new summer homes and tourist facilities have been built. 
The State valuation has risen more than $1.5 million, to 
$4,884,662 during the seven years the ferries have been 
running to the five islands. 

One of the most frequent observations concerning the 
efFect of the ferry service is a notable improvement in 
the island public roads (totalling 1 13.10 miles). It's easy, 
now, to transport heavy equipment from the mainland 
and materials can be delivered in quantity. Prior to the 
coming of the Ferry Service vehicles could be landed on 
Swan's Island only by raft or barge. The ferry WM 
SILSBY carried 9,427 vehicles and more than 30 thousand 
passengers between this island and the main in 1966. 

Island utility services have been improved, an island 
granite quarry has resumed operation, a boat yard ex- 
panded, school buildings enlarged, wells drilled, many 
swimming pools installed and a medical center built, 
among other developments which the new ferry service 
has brought to the islands of Penobscot and Blue Hill 
Bays. 

Meanwhile, some 70 or 80 miles to the eastward, eight 
busy little steel ferries of the Casco Bay Lines, said to 
be the oldest service of its kind in the United States in 
point of continuous service (the original charter was is- 
sued in 1845), shuttle back and forth between Custom 
House Wharf in Portland and the more populous of the 
Casco Bay Islands. 

"The Calendar Islands," they call the Casco Bay Isles, 
because there are supposed to be 365 of them, one for 
every day of the year. 



Their year-round population numbers about 1400, 
many times that in the summer. The Line operates sched- 
uled passenger and freight service to six islands: Peaks, 
Little Diamond, Great Diamond, Long, Chebeague and 
Cliff. One-way adult fares range from 55 cents to Peaks 
Island, the nearest, to $1.05 to the farthest. Cliff Island. 
School children and commuters travel at reduced rates. 
Elapsed time of passage from Portland ranges from 18 
minutes to 1 1/2 hours. 

The State of Maine began acquiring the Casco Bay 
island ferry terminals in 1961, has spent approximately 
$400,000 in new construction and repair. The Maine 
Port Authority, a state agency, maintains the terminals 
at a cost of about $3,000 per year and leases them to 
Casco Bay Lines, which owns and operates the vessels. 

The newest ferry, in commission this year, is the IS- 
LAND HOLIDAY, a 65-footer with a capacity of 300 
passengers; the largest is the BERKELEY, an 80-footer 
with a capacity of 10 vehicles and 300 passengers. The 
Line operates a 36-foot cabin cruiser, the NOR'-BY-EAST, 
as a water taxi. 

Fares paid by year-round island commuters are not 
sufficient to cover costs of operation. The management, 
more than ordinarily promotion conscious, advertises 
moonlight pleasure sails, island clambakes and special 
excursions of many kinds. Casco Bay Lines is affiliated 
with Gray Line Tours and other travel agencies and 
through these helps to bring many conventions and motor 
coach tours to the Portland area — and to increase its 
year-round business to almost half a million passengers. 

These, the Maine State Ferry Service and Casco Bay 
Lines, are but two of the many means available for visit- 
ing the Treasured Islands of Maine's scenic coast. There 
are windjammer cruises, scheduled passenger excursions 
on commodious cruisers and deep sea fishing charters 
galore, all along the coast. 





The Maine Pavilion at Montreal is near the geodesic dome 
housing the exhibit of the United States. 



Browsers' 
Bailiwick 



J. Normand Martin can rightfully take pride in the model 
train he created for the Maine Pavilion. 




MAINE AS IT IS 

A LEWISTON DAILY SUN editorial epitomized the 
Maine Pavilion at the Montreal International Exhibition 
about as succinctly as it can be done: "The net result is a 
neo-Colonial structure . . . which houses cross sections of 
Maine's four season vacationland, industry and resources. 
There is no fantasy, no pretense, just an honest represen- 
tation of Maine as it is". 

"Maine as it is . . 

This is the story, or so much of it as there's space for, 
of that invisible something that makes Maine what it is. 
It has much to do with Maine's exhibit at Expo '67, it- 
self, being what it is. 

The 102nd Maine Legislature set aside $400,000 to 
build the Maine Pavilion at Montreal, to stock it with 
exhibits and to keep it operating 12 hours a day seven 
days a week during the six months of Expo's duration. 
The current legislature made an additional $93,000 avail- 
able for advertising and promotion. 

It's hard to say exactly how much more the Maine ex- 
hibit, as it now stands, would have cost in actual cash 
— If Maine were not what it is. 

For instance: one of the crowd-stopping exhibits at 
the Maine Pavilion is a handsome little model freight 
train 46 feet long which runs on a track outside the 
westerly side of the pavilion, in through the wall, along 
the length of the building inside, and out through the 
wall again to complete a circle. An out of state model 
train company wanted $50,000 to build this train, on an 
inch to the foot scale. 

But Clarence McKay, project director who designed the 
interior for the Department of Economic Development 
which manages the pavilion, being a typical Mainer, had 
a notion he could get the exhibit for much less money 
— and he did. J. Normand Martin, a practical and high- 
ly skilled Bangor man, built the train and the track upon 
which it runs for $18,000. 

And the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad footed half the 
bill! 

That's what Maine is . . . 

The list of Maine industries, organizations and indi- 
viduals who provided merchandise and services at re- 
duced prices or for free to help Maine make a good 
showing at Montreal is a long one: 

Artist Gene Klebe of Bristol painted a 65-foot scenic 
mural and a 52-footer depicting highlights of Maine his- 
tory suggested by the Maine Historical Society at a 



fraction of his normal fee, while Boss Carpenter Chester 
Robinson of Augusta came out of retirement to spend 
12 hours a day for ten months building a 48 x 16 foot 
grist mill complete with a waterwheel that actually turns 
by running water, and other exhibits. 

The Bath Iron Works provided a 13 foot model of a 
Bath-built frigate worth $130,000 and Colby College 
loaned examples of early American art valued at many 
thousands of dollars. The Bath Marine Museum loaned 
a valuable model of the first ship launched in North 
America, the Maine-built VIRGINIA. The Moosehead 




Mfg. Co. of Monson put some of its fine furniture in 
the Pavilion business meeting room and the Bates Mfg. 
Co. of Lewiston contributed the drapes. 

There were so many offers of assistance it was impos- 
sible to accept them all . . . 

The Ward Cabin Co. of Houlton provided a model 
chalet and A-frame house to complete the 76 x 27 foot 
bas relief of Maine's skiing mountains; A. E. Flewelling 
& Sons, Inc. of Crouseville and Gilman B. Whitman of 
North Edgecomb contributed wagon wheel and wrought 
iron chandeliers of their own exquisite contrivance. Wil- 
ner Wood Products Co. of Norway provided seats for 
the old Grist Mill, where 90 persons at a time can sit 
and watch "The Story of Maine" in color on the screen, 
with narrations in both French and English. 



The Maine State Police and the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Sea and Shore Fisheries, Inland Fisheries and 
Game, Forestry, Parks and Recreation have provided ex- 
hibits and/or information specialists to tell the Maine 
Story to visitors, in two languages. 

And there are many others . . . 

If, indeed, the Maine Pavilion is a true representation 
of what Maine is then Maine people themselves, bless 
them, have made it so by being what they are. 

VACATIONLAND 

Once upon a time vacationers looked forward to 
boarding a steamtrain for a restful ride to Maine and an 
intimate acquaintance with a rocking chair on the porch 
of a resort hotel. 

But times have changed and now-a-days a Maine va- 
cation has come to mean the opportunity to be doing 
something or seeing something all the day long and far 
into the night. 

Regardless of what it may be that a vacationer seeks, 
if it's legal, he can find it in modern Maine. 

Those who yearn for outdoor living can enjoy it in 
campers or tents at 500 scenic sites maintained by en- 
trepreneurs and by state and federal government agen- 
cies. Some of these are in wilderness areas that cannot 
be matched in eastern United States, others are handy 
to grocery stores and wired for electric cooking and tele- 
vision. 

There are marine museums, trolley and steamtrain mu- 
seums, lumbering museums, historical museums and art 
museums to see by day and summer theaters with Broad- 
way stars previewing next season's hits to enjoy by night. 

There are parades and centennials and country fairs 
and baseball games and races for horses, ponies, motor- 
boats, sailboats, canoes and automobiles and, especially 
for the children, animal farms and amusement parks and 
carnivals with pink cotton candy. 

There are festivals where thousands gather to consume 
beanhole beans, seafoods, barbecued chicken, blueber- 
ries or strawberries, with home made bread and biscuits 
and frosted cake and pie. 

There are church suppers, Grange suppers and all 
manner of the-public-is-cordially-invited suppers where 
jolly, buxom home cooks urge second helpings of the 
comestibles that made them so. 

There are gift shops, antique shops, department stores, 
country stores and handcraft studios where shoppers can 
see how things are made before they buy them. 

There's never a moment to become acquainted with 
a rocking chair on a modern Maine vacation, unless the 
guest wills it so. 
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A world of good awaits you in Maine 
where suddenly there's time, and room, and reason 




Time to simply stand and gaze at the sky, 
to scan the sea — looking for nothing, but 
seeing all. There's room to be by yourself, to 
run where the coolness of the lake laps the 
shore and then stroll with only the warmth 
of the sand on your feet. 

There's room to reach out with your eyes 
and your arms and your mind. 

And there's reason, all the reason in the 
world, to talk to a tree — to ask the tall 
silent Pine "How many mornings, how 
many years, have you stood there welcom- 
ing first the sun and then finally the snow?" 

There's contentment, excitement, wonder, 



music and peace. A child giggles. A gull 
cries. Lobsters sizzle and steam. You swim, 
splash, sail, climb, golf, hike and fish. 

The sun dances on the lake as waves 
gently slap the wharf. A water bug darts in 
the reeds. A breeze stirs. The auctioneer's 
hammer shouts "Bang, sold!" The audience 
hushes as "Broadway" performs in a barn. 

Antiques, history, mountains, museums, a 
lighthouse that has stood since Washing- 
ton's day — a trickle that starts in the virgin 
wilderness and grows to rushing white water 
as it wends its way to meet the pounding 
surf of the sea. 



This is Maine — a world of good that 
awaits you. Start planning now. Then, come 
summer — Come to Maine. 

For a complete 32-page Maine 
Vacation Guide and an official highway map 
send your name and address plus 25f in 
coin to: Maine Vacation 
Guide, 1390 Gateway 
Circle, PortlancT, Maine. 
04102. 



Come to Maine 




